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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 1 

JOHN W. WEEKS 

United States Senator from Massachusetts 

THERE is universal agreement that some action should 
be taken which will build up our merchant marine 
engaged in foreign trade. The arguments in favor of 
this proposition are well known, having been frequently dis- 
cussed in and out of Congress in recent years. It may not be 
out of place, however, to state one of them which has been 
much criticized. We are paying to steamship lines owned in 
other countries about three hundred million dollars annually 
for the purpose of transporting our products to their markets 
and bringing to our shores those articles which we need. This 
has an important influence on the efficiency of our navy, and 
it adversely affects our exporters by compelling them to de- 
liver their goods through the medium of their competitors. 
Moreover, we have recently had brought to our attention in a 
most striking manner the fact that if we continue such a policy 
our foreign trade may be paralyzed if, as a result of a foreign 
war, the ocean-carrying trade is not in the hands of those 
combatants which control the seas. At this time, if it were 
not for the supremacy of the English and French navies, we 
should have been prevented from delivering the greater part 
of the products which we have sold Europe during the past 
year. 

It has been contended that the fact that we are paying three 
hundred millions of dollars to foreign steamship lines is no 
argument for an American merchant marine, but that state- 
ment can only be supported by those who believe in a com- 
plete free-trade policy. If we had ships enough to carry our 
overseas commerce, there would be required many hundreds 
and probably a thousand additional vessels flying the Amer- 

1 Address at the dinner of the Academy of Political Science, November 12, 
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ican flag. To build this fleet would require an expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars for materials and labor. The 
construction and maintenance of such a fleet would require 
additional drydocks, new ship-building plants, and many 
other facilities. Therefore, it is safe to say that probably from 
a quarter to a half million American citizens would be re- 
quired for this additional service on both land and sea. It 
would mean the purchasing of great quantities of supplies for 
this fleet, largely in the United States, and every section of 
our country, including several hundred industries now estab- 
lished, would benefit by this activity ; so that if we take some 
action to provide for the building and operation of American 
ships it will only mean the extension of that general protective 
policy in which a majority of the citizens of the United States 
firmly believe. It should not need demonstration to prove that 
as long as it costs more to build ships in this country than in 
any other, and as long as it costs materially more to operate 
them under our flag, we cannot go into the ocean-carrying 
trade in competition with our rivals unless we take some 
action to offset these differences. 

We have an illustration of the result of one form of pro- 
tection in the upbuilding of our coastwise carrying service. 
Long ago, following the course of most other countries, we 
made a monopoly of this service for our own citizens, a 
monopoly which has not in any degree, however, been harm- 
ful to the shipper or the passenger who uses such means of 
travel, because the operation of coastwise ships has been open 
to every citizen and the competition has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a large merchant fleet engaged in this service. 
Indeed, it is not, and has not been for many years, an especially 
profitable trade, as is demonstrated by the annual statements 
of the regular companies engaged in the coastwise service. 
Until very recently, at least, the property of any of the well- 
known companies engaged in this service could have been 
purchased at less than its replacement cost; so if foreign ves- 
sels had been allowed to enter this trade, as has sometimes 
been advocated, and if their entry had brought about lower 
rates, it would have necessarily meant driving the American- 
Cap) 
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owned and operated ships out of the business, resulting in our 
losing our coastwise as well as our foreign carrying trade, the 
closing of many of our shipyards and a material injury to 
every one of those businesses which have contributed to the 
building up of this service. 

When, however, we go beyond the three-mile limit, we are 
in open competition with the rest of the world and, as I have 
suggested, there is no way to meet that competition, at least 
until the service is thoroughly established, except by employ- 
ing artificial means. The logical and business-like course in 
providing for this condition is to adopt the practises of other 
countries, which would mean some kind of encouragement in 
the form of subsidies or mail subventions. 

During the last fifty years there have been various attempts 
to adopt some method which would accomplish this result, but 
the only one resulting in legislation of any value is the Act of 
1 89 1, which provides for a mail subvention under restricted 
conditions. Under the provisions of this law we have one line 
of ocean steamships to Europe employing four reasonably good 
ships, although they are not by any means up to date ; we have 
a line to Caribbean Sea ports, employing two ships ; the Ward 
Line to Cuba and Mexico; and, until the passage of the Sea- 
men's Act by the last Congress, we had on the Pacific one 
steamship operated by the Great Northern Steamship Company 
and four ships sailing under the flag of the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany. The ships operating on the Pacific Ocean have within 
thirty days been sold, so that there is not now a single Amer- 
ican ship engaged in the regular trans-Pacific service. We 
have turned over the carrying trade on that ocean, as far as 
we can do so, to the Japanese, the ships of which country will 
hereafter carry our mails, our passengers, and our goods, even 
those going to our own dependencies. It is worth while noting 
that already action has been taken by those in control of ocean - 
carrying affairs in Japan to compel Japanese subsidized ships 
to give a preference to the carrying of Japanese goods. The 
great falling off in our trade with Australasia, China and Japan 
during the last two years indicates the inroads which are sure 
to be made on what is left by the activity of Japanese manu- 
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facturers and merchants supplemented by their control of the 
carrying trade. It is noticeable that those who consistently 
oppose mail subventions and subsidies of all kinds have never 
attempted to repeal the Act of 1891 even when they have had 
the power to do so. 

The law which seems effectually to have legislated our ships 
from the Pacific should be given a few moments' considera- 
tion. With the exception of the paragraphs to which I shall 
make special reference, it provides for the manner of filling 
vacancies caused by desertion, the method of manning vessels, 
the payment of men, the manner of making complaints to 
American consuls in foreign ports, providing suitable berthing 
space for the crew ; it relates to discipline and penalties, abol- 
ishes corporal punishment, defines the duties of consular officers, 
provides for the food to be supplied the crews, relates to the 
attachment of wages, contains provisions for safety at sea, and 
prohibits arrest for desertion. All of the foregoing provisions 
are along humanitarian and proper lines and would not greatly 
affect or add to the cost of operating a ship. The remaining 
provisions, however, are objectionable; in fact, they seem to 
be fatal. I will briefly describe them. 

The language test provides that seventy-five per cent of the 
men in each department on board ship shall understand the 
orders given by the commanding officer, and this provision 
also relates to the employment of able seamen. The language 
test was undoubtedly inserted to prevent the employment of 
Chinese and Japanese, who have been very generally employed 
on ships of all nations operating on the Pacific for many years. 
They are paid from eight to fifteen dollars a month, while the 
pay for white men similarly employed is about fifty dollars a 
month. Therefore, if these Orientals cannot be employed it 
places a tremendous handicap on the ship which may not em- 
ploy them. Generally speaking, on all such ships the petty 
officers are of the same nationality as the members of the crew 
and there has been no impairment of efficiency on account of 
the lack of knowledge of the English language on the part of 
the crew. More than thirty years ago I crossed the Pacific 
on an American ship on which substantially all of the sailors 
were Chinese. 
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The able seamen provision would not be important if there 
were enough such men to man our ships, but there are com- 
paratively few men who can qualify ; so there might, and prob- 
ably would be, delays at times in obtaining men who could 
come under the provisions of this law, providing that any 
reputable citizen may make a sworn statement that the para- 
graph relating to able seamen and the number of men who can 
speak the language of the commanding officer is not being 
complied with, in which case the collector of customs must, be- 
fore giving a clearance to the vessel, determine the facts. This 
is a new and unusual way of providing for the enforcement 
of a law and places the sailing of a ship at the mercy of any 
private individual, even one who has no more substantial foun- 
dation than a grievance against the company, quite likely 
causing a considerable delay, which would, of course, incom- 
mode passengers, prevent the prompt delivery of mails, and 
possibly result in damage to freight. Any professional agi- 
tator would have it in his power to blackmail repeatedly a 
steamship line if this provision remains in the law. 

Another serious objection is the requirement to make pay- 
ment at any port of one-half the wages of the crew earned 
up to that time. Generally speaking, there is no reason why 
men should receive a considerable part of their pay at any 
other port than that of departure, for they are supplied with 
all of their real needs on board ship. The compelling of the 
payment of half their wages would simply put a premium on 
desertion, and might therefore greatly embarrass the sailing 
of a ship. It is well known by those who have followed the 
sea that sailors in a strange port are apt to become entangled 
in many objectionable ways, waste their money, and render 
themselves unfit properly to perform their duties when the 
ship sails. There is absolutely no compensating reason for 
this provision, and I believe it is directly against the interests 
not only of the ship but of the men themselves. 

The law further provides for the abrogation of treaties in 
order to carry out its provisions. Many of these treaties relate 
to commercial affairs, and as a result of their adoption there 
has been a great increase in our foreign commerce. Therefore, 
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their abrogation not only will produce friction but may con- 
siderably reduce the volume of our trade. 

The law also provides that the advance in wages to the men 
shall apply to foreign ship-masters engaged in trade with the 
United States, which would mean, of course, that foreign ships 
landing in our ports would lose a very considerable part of 
their crews every time they touched at one of our ports, so that 
they might be prevented from sailing promptly on that account. 
It is an entirely new and unwise attempt, I think, to dictate to 
foreign nations what action they shall take in matters of such 
vital importance to themselves. All these provisions to which 
I have referred in detail should be repealed if we expect to 
retain even the comparatively small tonnage which we had 
engaged in foreign trade when the Seamen's Bill was passed. 

The principal immediate beneficiary of the Seamen's Act is 
Japan ; and yet the people of Japan, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage which their marine receives, are evidently amazed at 
our stupid action. As an indication of this, I quote from a 
statement by the vice-president of the Kobe Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is now in the United States : 

You have by your own act made the Pacific carrying trade a 
Japanese monopoly and the shipper is already beginning to suffer 
from the effect which inevitably follows the creation of a monopoly. 
. . . You have delivered the Pacific into the hands of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, a Japanese steamship line. ... It is strange that your 
law-makers do not realize that wages in Japan are far less than here 
and that to compete with Japanese steamships your own transporta- 
tion companies must have the benefit of every advantage the law can 
give them. 

The Republican party has always stood for the method of 
building up our merchant marine by means of subsidies and 
mail subventions or some similar practises, while the Demo- 
cratic party has universally opposed any such action. It seems 
to me that the only way to obtain results in such cases is to 
apply to ourselves, as far as the application goes, the experi- 
ence of other countries, and it is easily demonstrated that 
every nation, to a greater or less extent, has followed the prac- 
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tise of granting subsidies. They have been paid in different 
ways, sometimes as a direct subsidy, sometimes as a mail sub- 
vention, and sometimes by preferential rates in co-operation 
with the carrying of freight and passengers on government- 
owned or controlled railroads. 

It is not true that such a policy has been equally successful 
in building up a merchant marine in all countries, because 
various other influences have had a bearing on the subject, but 
the fact for us to consider is that we have not followed such a 
policy, except in the instance to which I have referred, and 
have lost our merchant marine; other countries have followed 
it and have built up their merchant marine, so that they are 
very largely doing the ocean-carrying trade. To demonstrate 
the correctness of the statement which I have made that other 
nations have aided their shipping, I will briefly state the latest 
obtainable figures on this subject. The enumeration which I 
shall present may not be complete, because methods change 
from time to time and I must depend on the latest statistics, but 
they indicate a universal practise, which is the important point 
I wish to develop. 

The Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the 
Grand Trunk Railway companies own and operate most of the 
shipping of the provinces, excepting that employed in the 
coastwise trade. They receive an annual compensation of $2,- 
700,000 on this account, one of the stipulations being that 
their subsidized steamers shall not call at any United States 
port. It is an interesting fact that while we have in the 
Panama Canal Act prohibited the use of the canal to Amer- 
ican railroad-owned ships, we do not prohibit the railroad- 
owned ships of other countries using the canal. This imposes 
a serious handicap on all intercourse between our west and 
east coasts; for our east-and-west-coast trade is brought into 
direct competition with the east-and-west-coast trade of Can- 
ada, the latter being conducted by ships built for that purpose 
and having the advantage of a large subsidy. 

The claim was made when the provision to which I have 
referred was inserted in the Panama Canal Act that it would 
prevent trans-continental railroads maintaining a monopoly of 
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the east-and-west-coast business. In my opinion, there was 
never any basis for this claim, because the rates of trans- 
continental railroads are controlled by the interstate commerce 
commission and it is common knowledge that they cannot be 
materially reduced without producing serious distress, and they 
cannot be increased without the permission of the commission, 
so that as a matter of fact they would not be affected by the 
Panama Canal ; certainly no monopoly could result. 

Among European countries Austria-Hungary pays subven- 
tions and bounties aggregating $1,750,000. 

France expends annually $12,000,000. 

Germany pays the North German Lloyd Line $1,750,000 
for its Asiatic service, and all German lines are so connected 
with the state-owned railroads that if it is necessary they re- 
ceive bounties through increased rates on the carriage of goods, 
especially from the inland states of Germany to the German 
colonies. There are a large number of these rates and they 
are changed from time to time to meet special requirements 
and to fit any condition that develops; so that it is not true 
that the German government does not give assistance to its 
ocean-carrying lines. 

Italy pays a total in subsidies and subventions of about $3,- 
800,000 annually. This appears in different forms. 

Japan pays a total of substantially $9,000,000 annually, and 
it is reported that this amount will be increased on account of 
the lines which are to be operated through the Panama Canal 
and for the additional service due to the withdrawal of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

Russia pays $3,670,000 annually for this purpose. 

Spain pays $728,000 annually. 

Sweden pays a variety of bounties, including sixty per cent 
of the Suez Canal dues to Swedish lines passing through the 
canal. 

Great Britain pays the Peninsular & Oriental Line $1,650,- 
000 annually; it loaned the Cunard Company $13,000,000 at 
two and three-quarters per cent for the construction of steam- 
ers, and, in addition, pays the same company $1,090,000 mail 
and admiralty subsidy and very considerable bounties to lines 
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of steamers operating to Central and South America, especially 
to lines which will use the Panama Canal. 

Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and other smaller countries follow 
the same general practises, all of which seems to be sufficient 
to sustain the contention which I have made. 

It is always claimed by the opponents of subsidies that it is 
taking money from the treasury for the purpose of enriching 
some individuals or interests. Such contention, however, has 
no basis in fact. The purposes for which subsidies have been 
advocated are, first, to offset the foreign subsidy or mail sub- 
vention, and, second, to offset the lower wages and standards 
of living which obtain on vessels flying a foreign flag, as well 
as on account of the lower cost of construction of foreign 
vessels and the lower cost of making repairs ; in other words, a 
subsidy is an attempt to overcome the handicaps with which 
the owners of American ships have to contend in their compe- 
tition with the owners and operators of foreign lines. It has 
the compensating advantages of developing ship-building 
plants, the employment of large numbers of men, of furnish- 
ing auxiliary ships for our navy, and providing for a suitable 
naval reserve. These seem to me to be amply sufficient to 
warrant such a course. 

I believe there is great virtue in the protective policy and 
that it applies with all the force in the operation of ships that 
it does in other ways. There is no doubt about the difference 
in the cost of operating ships under the American flag and those 
flying other flags. Our standards of living are higher than 
those of any country in the world and the wages which we pay 
are correspondingly higher, all of which produces a very de- 
cided handicap. 

As far as mail lines are concerned, we could easily overcome 
the handicap which now exists by amending the Ocean Mail 
Law of 1 89 1, increasing the compensation on routes where 
American ships are not now operated, so that there might be a 
regular postal, passenger and freight service established, par- 
ticularly to South America. Our Post Office Department re- 
ports a very large profit for carrying foreign mails. How 
better could that profit be used than for building up our own 
lines of transportation ? 
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It is not in any sense favoritism to give a contract for the 
carrying of mail under conditions which we impose our- 
selves. Such contracts are always awarded, as they should be, 
to the lowest responsible bidder, speed and other considera- 
tions being equal. These subsidies should be paid to ships built 
in the United States on designs approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, so that they may be used for auxiliary naval pur- 
poses in case of need; in other words, mail subvention under 
this law is simply a payment for special service with the pro- 
vision that such vessels may become part of the naval service 
if they are required. 

There is another form of subsidy which has been advocated 
by Republicans and has been made a part of many bills pre- 
sented by that party. This has contemplated the payment to 
American vessels in foreign trade of an annual sum equal to 
the difference between the wages and operating cost as com- 
pared with similar competing ships flying a foreign flag. This 
would include payments to ships of the tramp class without 
any regard to their speed, but the payment would be based on 
the number of miles the ship ran annually. There is no favor- 
itism in this form of subsidy, because it would be paid to all 
American ships in foreign trade and at the same time should 
carry with it a provision that any ship receiving such subsidy 
should be available for government use immediately on call. 

I think it would be proper in such cases for ships receiving 
such encouragement to keep their books in a manner stipulated 
by the government, so that if without aid they earned a reason- 
able return on the investment the subsidy should be withheld. 
It is not the desire of anyone, as I understand it, who advo- 
cates subsidies or subventions that a monopoly shall be created 
or that payment shall be made to those who are doing a profit- 
able business, the sole purpose being to overcome the handicaps 
under which Americans labor who are engaged in this kind 
of occupation. 

In addition to the payment of subsidies or mail subventions 
there have been other methods advocated for increasing our 
merchant marine, among them free ships, accompanied by 
some modification of our navigation law, and discriminating 
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duties. These two contentions should be given some consid- 
eration. 

Under the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 191 2, a partial 
free-ship policy was authorized, which admitted to American 
registry foreign-built vessels to be used in foreign trade which 
had been certified to by the steamboat inspection service as 
being suitable to carry a dry and perishable cargo, but it was 
stipulated that such ships should not be more than five years 
old at the time they applied for registry, that they must be 
owned by citizens of the United States or corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States, and that the officers 
should be American citizens, the purpose of this amendment 
being to provide for the admission under American registry of 
modern, up-to-date, and efficient ships capable of carrying a 
high-class freight business. It would seem as if such a step 
might have given encouragement to the proponents of the free- 
ship policy if it has merit, but as a matter of fact not a single 
foreign-built ship came under the American flag under its 
provisions up to the breaking out of the present European 
war, and such ships as have come under the American flag 
since that time have done so as a result of legislation which 
has been passed since the beginning of the war, which pro- 
duced a new condition. 

It was, of course, not known at the beginning of the war 
what the result was going to be from the standpoint of the 
destruction of commerce, and while it has now been demon- 
strated that the English navy has been strong enough to drive 
German and Austrian ships from the ocean, during the first 
few months of the war there were sufficient German commerce- 
destroyers at sea to make American owners of British regis- 
tered ships anxious to get under cover. Furthermore, early in 
August of last year, the month the war broke out, our govern- 
ment established a government insurance bureau covering 
vessels of the United States at reasonably low rates, and as 
ocean rates had greatly advanced after the breaking out of the 
war, there was an increased demand for American and neutral 
bottoms. 

On August 18, 191 5, an act was passed amending the Pan- 
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ama Canal Act by striking out the limitation that foreign-built 
vessels should be less than five years old at the time they came 
under American registry and authorizing the President, in his 
discretion, to suspend the requirements of the federal law re- 
lating to the nationality of officers and other similar limitations 
which formerly governed in such cases. President Wilson 
promptly suspended these features of our navigation policy. 
It is noteworthy that this action virtually gave a preference 
to the employment of foreign-built vessels against American- 
built ships, because the latter were still required to carry 
American officers and were compelled to comply with all the 
survey and inspection requirements which had heretofore ex- 
isted. It therefore became advantageous for American mer- 
chants to buy and naturalize foreign-built ships not only for 
the reasons just stated but because presumably they could be 
bought at a lower price and could be maintained and operated 
cheaper than those ships which were already flying the Amer- 
ican flag. 

It naturally followed that American owners of ships flying 
foreign flags made a transfer of their holdings, prominent 
among those to take advantage of its provisions being the 
United Fruit Company, which controls a splendid fleet largely 
built abroad because it could be built at a lower cost than in 
the United States. Many of the officers of these ships were 
originally foreign subjects who had become American citi- 
zens ; for the general tendency whch this company has followed 
has been to assimilate its wage-scale and methods of opera- 
tions to American requirements, especially to the requirements 
of those engaged in our coastwise service. There also came 
under our flag the fleet controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the United States Steel Corporation, and there have 
been a few other accessions to American registry since the 
outbreak of the war, although in most cases they are not im- 
portant. 

The total registry changes number about one hundred and 
fifty, representing an aggregate tonnage of something less 
than six hundred thousand tons, so that the American fleet 
engaged in foreign commerce, very largely freight craft, which 
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before the war consisted of 2,405 vessels having a capacity of 
1,076,000 tons, has by these accessions been increased to a fleet 
having a capacity of about 1,600,000 tons. As a result, the 
proportion of American imports and exports conveyed in 
American ships has increased from eight and a half per cent 
to thirteen per cent. But it is notable that substantially the 
only vessels that have sought the American flag, even under 
the present emergency conditions, have been those which for 
a long time have been owned and controlled by American 
citizens and which, very largely at least, have been employed 
in handling the products of this country and in many cases 
engaged, like those of the United Fruit Company, in trade 
with ports which are contiguous to the American continent. 
Not a single trans-Atlantic liner, notwithstanding all the dan- 
gers which have accompanied such service, has been trans- 
ferred to American registry. 

One other rather significant result comes from this free-ship 
legislation, and that is that substantially all the applications 
which have been made to come under the provisions of the act 
were made soon after its passage, and I believe the record 
shows that no changes are being made at this time. There- 
fore, we may naturally assume that the movement has stopped, 
and that when the war ceases there will be no further acces- 
sions to our tonnage for this reason ; indeed, it is much more 
probable that some of those who have transferred to the pro- 
tection of our flag will go back to their original allegiance, all 
of which demonstrates that those who have heretofore advo- 
cated free ships, believing that that was an important element 
in the failure to develop our merchant marine, have had a com- 
plete demonstration of the failure of that policy. The result 
of the experiment is no surprise to those who are familiar with 
ocean transportation matters ; in fact, we might go much far- 
ther and say that under the conditions which have obtained, 
if a new ship were presented to an American citizen to be 
operated during its natural life under American conditions, he 
could not afford to accept the gift, especially if the operation 
were to be in competition with Oriental countries and with 

subsidized ships. 
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This is completely demonstrated by the career of the Shaw- 
mut and Tremont, which were operated between Seattle and 
the Orient under the best conditions now existing, though 
without any governmental assistance. At the end of six years 
they were sold to the government at a discount of thirty-six 
per cent on their original cost, to be used in connection with 
the construction of the Panama Canal. As during their period 
of operation they had paid no dividends on the capital in- 
vested, the owners lost a net amount substantially equivalent 
to two-thirds of the original cost of the ships. 

Another noteworthy fact relating to the free-ship policy has 
been developed during the war, and that is that the hoisting 
of the American flag over foreign-built ships which come 
under our registry has immediately been followed by the de- 
mand that they meet the conditions which obtain in this coun- 
try relating to wages of both officers and crew, a policy which 
has been followed from the beginning of our government by 
newly-landed immigrants in their demands for American pay ; 
so that the net result has been to mark up to American stand- 
ards not only the wages but the food and other conditions of 
those individual ships which have come under the American 
flag. It was inevitable that this should be the result. There- 
fore, it will be seen that every condition relating to a free-ship 
policy has been more favorable during the war than it is likely 
to be in the future; so that we are not likely to hear such a 
policy advocated by any responsible person as long as other 
ocean-carrying conditions now prevailing continue. 

There are also many who have advocated that discriminat- 
ing duties, similar to those which were used in the early days 
of the republic, would bring about a revival in shipbuilding. 
The advocates of this policy have, I think, modified their con- 
tention; for it has recently been conclusively demonstrated 
that the provision which was placed in the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff bill providing for a reduction of five per cent in 
duties on goods brought to this country in American bottoms 
could not be made operative because of many commercial 
treaties we have which would be violated if that were done. 
Furthermore, any question of retaliatory duties is of very little 
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moment, because more than two-thirds of our imports are now 
coming in free and a retaliatory duty could not apply in such 
cases. I am confident that without repealing all our commer- 
cial treaties and without a duty on substantially all of our 
imports any possibility of renewing the practise which once 
obtained of providing discriminatory or retaliatory duties 
would have little effect. 

Some time before the opening of the Panama Canal I intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate providing that vessels belonging to 
the navy — meaning auxiliaries, not men-of-war — which might 
be available, that is, not in active service at the time, should 
be used to establish a line of steamers to the west coast of 
South America and to occupy that field until private capital 
had been organized for that purpose. It seemed to me unwise 
that we should have gone to the expense of building a canal 
and not have available some means of taking immediate ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which it offered to increase our 
trade or, at least, to hold the trade we controlled with the west 
coast of South America, as it was well known at the time that 
English lines were about to be paid additional subsidies for 
this service. 

Furthermore, and what was of even greater importance, it 
was quite apparent that the navy did not have auxiliaries 
which would be suitable for this purpose, and therefore there 
would be a complete demonstration that we should build or in 
some other way provide the navy with auxiliaries. At the 
same time I was anxious to demonstrate the futility of any 
form of governmental operation on the high seas, and especi- 
ally in an operation carried on in competition with the ships 
of other nations, many of which were provided with consider- 
able subsidies. However, I did not see then, and I do not see 
now, any reason why there should not be co-operation as far 
as the auxiliary navy is concerned between a merchant fleet 
and the navy itself. If the government is to build sufficient 
vessels for auxiliary purposes — that is, sufficient for time of 
war — necessarily many of them are going to be idle in time 
of peace, and it is a waste of capital to permit such a condition 
to prevail. If, however, ships of this class are to be operated 
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as merchantmen, they should be under the control of private 
or corporate management and not conducted by the govern- 
ment or governmental officials. On the other hand, if there 
is a field for mercantile development which will not at once 
support the private capital necessary to invade it, it seems to 
me that the government should aid in establishing lines by 
paying subsidies or mail subventions and should receive in re- 
turn for this aid the privilege of calling on the owners of the 
lines for the use of their ships whenever they should be re- 
quired for naval service in time of war. This bill did not pass 
the Senate until long after the breaking out of the war, and 
did not pass the House until the shipping bill was attached to 
it; that is, in the last days of the second session of the Sixty- 
third Congress; so that there has never been any result from 
its passage. 

This brings me to the question of the Government Shipping 
Bill. This legislation was originally advocated solely because 
of the emergency which developed at the breaking out of the 
European war. If, however, that were the only reason for it 
there would be no necessity for taking it up again, because 
although our trade this year bids fair to be half a billion dol- 
lars greater than ever before, there does not seem to be any 
serious complaint of insufficient shipping to carry it; but there 
were other reasons for not passing this legislation which were 
sufficient even if an emergency did or did not exist. To have 
obtained ships that were not employed, it would have been 
necessary to have purchased those belonging to a belligerent, 
and with this possibility in view our government was at once 
notified by the representatives of the belligerent nations that 
the purchase of ships of that character under such circum- 
stances would not void their right to seize and condemn them. 
Therefore, if we had purchased the German interned ships, 
which were the only ones available, and as I think was orig- 
inally intended, the action would have been tantamount to 
buying a quarrel. 

If belligerent ships had not been purchased, nothing what- 
ever would have been gained in the emergency which was 
supposed to exist, because all American and neutral tonnage 
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was engaged to its utmost capacity and earning larger returns 
than ever before. Therefore, the prices which it would have 
been necessary to pay would necessarily have been excessive, 
and a corresponding loss would have been incurred when the 
government wished to dispose of the vessels or in any way to 
get out of the transportation business. Not a ton of additional 
shipping would have been put into operation as a result of the 
passage of such a bill ; it would simply have meant the transfer 
of ships operated by private individuals to government opera- 
tion which, if we may judge by the results of government 
operation in other ways and in other places, would have les- 
sened rather than increased the efficiency of the ships trans- 
ferred. 

Moreover, and more serious than any and all of these 
reasons was the one which should have been sufficient to con- 
demn the whole project, and that was the attempt to put the 
government permanently into transportation business of any 
kind, in the operation of which it was confessed material losses 
would have been made. A careful study of government land 
transportation in those countries where there are state-owned 
and operated railroads demonstrates conclusively that the gov- 
ernment is a much less effective agency for such purposes than 
private corporations. This would be particularly true in a 
government like ours where political conditions and changes 
would at once become an important factor in the results and 
would certainly prevent satisfactory financial returns. This 
cannot be better illustrated than in the case of the rural de- 
livery service conducted by the Post Office Department. The 
Postmaster General last year reported to Congress that if he 
were allowed to reorganize the service he could save more than 
eighteen millions of dollars, but no step was taken to bring 
about this result because of political pressure which was 
brought against it, and that general result would develop in 
any similar attempt to conduct governmental operations. 

It is evidently the purpose of the present administration to 
enlarge rather than limit governmental activities in connection 
with business affairs. The President in his address delivered 
to Congress on December 8th, 1914, used this expression in 
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referring to economical administration : " But my point is 
that the people of the United States do not wish to curtail the 
activities of this government; they wish rather to enlarge 
them." I am opposed to this tendency, and would as far as 
possible take directly the contrary course. Governments are 
not organized for the purpose of conducting business; they 
cannot produce, and never have produced, economical results 
in any business activity, and therefore I greatly regret the 
publicly-announced intent of the administration to revive the 
government shipping legislation which was considered and 
defeated last winter; for this will be done, even though cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial organizations very 
largely having no interest in the shipping business have re- 
ported almost unanimously against such a course being under- 
taken. 

In 1867 the Argentine government made a proposition to 
the United States to subsidize jointly a direct line of steamers, 
and I am credibly informed that the important South Amer- 
ican countries would be willing now to join in such an under- 
taking. The only purpose now advocated in reviving the ad- 
ministration project is to establish lines to South America, and 
the business-like way to do so is to join with these South 
American countries in some means of encouragement similar 
to those followed in all other like instances. If in 1867 we 
had had wisdom enough to accept the proposition made by 
Argentina, a very considerable part of the foreign commerce 
of South America which now goes to Europe would undoubt- 
edly have been diverted to us. In any case, it should not be 
possible that further attempt will be made to carry out the 
purposes of last year's shipping bill when it has been con- 
demned by practically every competent individual witness as 
well as by the great business interests of the United States. 

One other matter which I want briefly to call to your atten- 
tion is the desirability from the standpoint of naval prepared- 
ness of extending our merchant marine, a phase of the question 
which has not been given suitable consideration. No country 
is strong enough, financially, to maintain in time of peace an 
army or even a navy which would be sufficient in time of war 
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if engaged with a first-class power; and therefore it is neces- 
sary to establish reserves of men in both services and of ships 
in the naval service. I will not discuss the cost of maintaining 
a battleship or the desirability of keeping a considerable num- 
ber of the fighting ships of the navy in reserve if we had re- 
serve men enough to man them in case of war, but the same 
general reasoning will apply with equal force to auxiliaries. 

It is well known that when the battleship fleet made its trip 
around the world a few years ago it was accompanied by 
auxiliaries carrying coal for the fleet, flying foreign flags 
and manned by foreign crews, largely Lascars and Chinese. 
This was necessary because there were no suitable Amer- 
ican ships for that purpose. Under present conditions the 
navy is substantially in the same need, and in order to make 
it homogeneous it should have added to it scout cruisers, re- 
pair ships, supply ships, hospital ships, and colliers. Such 
vessels are not now available and they should be constructed 
at once if they cannot be obtained from our merchant marine. 

The cost of maintaining auxiliary naval vessels in commis- 
sion is indicated by taking the cases of the Mars, Vulcan, and 
Hector, which are colliers having a capacity of 7,100 tons. 
The entire cost for the maintenance of these ships for a year 
is $105,000 each, provided they are officered and manned by 
civilian crews, but is much more than that if under the charge 
of naval officers and manned by naval crews. For example, 
the repair ship Panther, which is not so large as the colliers, 
costs about $200,000 a year. Generally speaking, in the naval 
service it costs approximately one thousand dollars per man of 
the crew to maintain a vessel. 

It is absolutely essential from the standpoint of the navy that 
there be suitable ships in operation which can be drawn on in 
time of need. A material saving could be made if this course 
were followed. In fact, it can be completely demonstrated 
that if this government paid sufficient subsidies or subventions 
to private lines of fast steamers covering all the principal ports 
on both coasts of South America, to be constructed under the 
direction of the Navy Department, and suitable for auxiliary 
purposes, with the provision that crews and ships should be 
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transferred to the navy in case of need, the saving to the gov- 
ernment would be equivalent to the subsidies paid. 

Furthermore, we need men for our naval reserve. During 
the Spanish- American war we had the greatest difficulty in 
shipping able seamen — only about 1,500 being obtained during 
the duration of the war — and the purchase of ships at that time 
made necessary by our not having auxiliaries for the navy in- 
dicated that if they had been sold at the end of the war there 
would have been a loss of about fifty per cent on their purchase 
price. The ships were purchased because it was impossible to 
charter them, as is done by England and other countries hav- 
ing a well-developed merchant marine. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of the navy — a standpoint which should not be 
neglected — there is every reason for our giving encouragement 
to the upbuilding of our merchant marine and to the increase 
of that part of our population engaged in seafaring life; so 
that we may develop a naval reserve which will enable us to 
lay up a large part of our fighting ships when we are at peace. 

If my contentions are sound: 1. We need a merchant 
marine for mercantile and naval purposes. 2. We should re- 
peal any legislation, like portions of the Seamen's Bill to which 
I have referred, which militates against this development. 
3. We should follow the practise of all other nations, which has 
resulted in the development of shipping by giving sufficient 
aid to overcome the difference in costs which stands as a handi- 
cap to our shipping. 4. Such aid should apply only in cases 
where the operation cannot be conducted profitably, and should 
continue only so long as that condition prevails, such aid being 
based on the service performed either in carrying mails or in 
furnishing ships for auxiliary purposes. 5. Any government 
operation which places government-owned or controlled ships 
in competition with privately-owned and operated ships should 
not be countenanced. The judgment and experience of experts 
of all kinds on this subject should be sufficient to deter us from 
taking such a hopelessly fatal step. 6. As the navy needs 
auxiliaries even more than any other facility, any measures 
taken to increase its efficiency should give first consideration 
to and be influenced by the development of a merchant marine. 
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